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332 THE AMEBICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE EEVIEW 

paper interview has resulted in a footnote containing a glaringly 
inaccurate explanation as to the origin of the alliance. 

G. Nye Steiqeb. 
Simmons College. 

The Struggle for Power in Europe, 1917-1921. By Dr. L. Haden 
Guest. (London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1921. Pp.318.) 

The author has given us a survey deserving, on the whole, careful 
reading. He treats of economic, social, and political conditions in 
Russia and in certain countries of Central and Southeastern Europe 
(one wonders why Bulgaria is included since Jugoslavia is not) from 
the point of view of a physician with a special sympathy for down- 
trodden people of all nations. On this account, it may not be strange 
that in regard to certain political and international relations, the author 
is uncertain and vague, that for instance he states that the boundaries 
of Hungary ought to be changed "into closer accord with the rights 
and necessities of all people concerned" (p. 209) without specifying 
which of her boundaries he means or giving reasons for an adjustment 
or instances of any infringement of her rights. 

He sees in the rise of the peasants and the working people of the 
towns the two forces which are to bring a real democracy into being, 
though for this there is urgent need for peace, education, adequate 
feeding, and, as leaders, men who are scientifically trained. Progress 
along these lines he finds most pronounced in Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria. His solution for other difficulties lies in an economic federation 
of European states which will not interfere with their independent 
political life, and he bases the belief that this may come about upon 
the existence of trade unions, relief organizations, and the League of 
Nations. The three chapters devoted to general observations are more 
definite and usefully analytical than those dealing with the separate 
countries (Russia, Poland, "Tcheko"-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria), since the latter tend to gossip and develop 
sundry ideas unevenly. 

The book has a detailed table of contents and two maps, one of 
the vegetation and the other of the manufactures of Europe. There 
is no index. 

Arthur I. Andrews. 

Tufts College. 



